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Por the Mirror 


THE MOTHER'S PARTING. 
BY ISIDORA. 


Come nearer, boy, for I have nerved my heart— 
One fond, long, last embrace, and then we part, 
My loved one! In that gay and happy home 


To which they bear thee, will thy thoughts e’er roam 


To this lone valley, where the blessed light 

Of heaven Gret dawn’d upon thy infant sight ; 
‘To the low roof, bright etream, and woodland wild, 
Where thou hast roved a free and happy child ? 
Ves, happy—for the cares, the penury 

Which press’d thy mother, have not injured thee , 
For I have shielded thee, my cherish’d child, 
And thou hast bloomed a rose amidst the wild, 
A green spot in the desert, a bright sun 

Which gaily gilded all it shone apon 

And must I send thee forth in tender years, 

To lack the fostering of a mother’s cares? 

Will strangers watch o’er thee, as 1 have done ; 
Cherish, and guard, and smile on thee, my son? 
Ah! who will mark thy wayward gambols now, 
And bear thy wild caprice with placid brow? 

If sickness comes, ah! who will guard thy bed 
And smooth the pillow for thy aching head ; 
And lull thee with a song, and o'er thy sleep 
With silent prayer a sleepless vigil keep? 

Vain thoughts! the offs ving of a mother's fears, 
I know kind bands wiles le thy opening years ; 
Kind hearts will cherish my beloved one— 

But who can solace me when thou art gone? 
Oh! I shall muse on that dark meaning eye, 
Where worlds of latent thought and feeling lie, 
In fancy gaze upon that noble brow— 

And kiss thy rosy cheek and lip, as now 

How I shall miss thy voice at early dawn, 
Calling on me to share the rising morn! 

Thy ringing laugh, when hidden from my eye, 
Its sound betrayed thy leafy ambush nigh. 

But I shall miss thee most at twilight hour, 
When the cool breeze of evening shuts the flower 
Then, wearied with thy wandering and thy pley, 
It is thy wont to come, thy beon to lay 

Upon thy mother’s knee, and sink to rest, 

Thy fair head pillowed on her anxivus breast, 
Thy drowsy accents lisping out thy prayer, 
Sinless as seraph’s, and thyself as fair 

When next I clasp thee on thy shaded cheek, 
Maturer hues the lapse of time will speak, 

And lines of thought upon thy altered brow 
May dim the sunshine that illumes it now , 

And deeper tunes and a more serious smile, 

May tmeet my ear and eye, but not beguile 

A mother’s heart, the chord that vibrates there, 
Would give the alarm in spite of eye or ear 

Thy very step, though altered, nay, thy breath 
Would rouse it from the oblivious clasp of death 
Oh, boy! if e’er thou reachest manhood’s years 
Think of thy mother’s sacrifice—her tears— 
flier anxious hours—her love’s unswerving power 
And oh! forget not this her trying hour! 

None, save a mother’s heart, would e’er forego 
Her pride—her joy—the solace of her woe : 

‘The unconscious prattler at a father’s tomb— 
Her sole companion in her hours of gloom : 
Light of my eye and idol of my heart, 

Nought save a mother’s love could bid thee part 
Self-sacrificing love, that can resign 

Its own delight, its welfare find in thine 

None, save a mother’s energy, could part 

The link that twines so closely round the heart 
But to secure thy welfare, rescue thee 

From the dark shadows that envelope me 

I thus have nerved my heart, and it is done, 
And now, ye heavenly powers! protect my son 
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civilization. 


THE EVE OF SAINT ANDREW. 


BY J. K. PAULDING. 


been from the north to the south. 

The situation of Natchez, high, healthy, and commanding, 
early aitracted the attention of the French, who built’a tort, 
called Rosalie, and .urmed a settlement under its protection. 
Fort Rosalie was situated ou a hill, about two hundred feet | On taking possession of his honours a second time, the proposed that they shonld offer to pay the Sieur, in a certain 
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|and apparently mysterious result which, every where else on 


above the Mississippi, at the foot of which was the landing | Sieur de Chippert determine: to becouw the towader of a city, 
place. It was surrounded only by a stockade. On the middle! that should excel all others past, present, and future, and 
of the hill, near the houses of the inhabitants, stood the! call it after himself. In pursuance of this lofty conception, 
magazine, which commanded a view of the vast plains of the) be examined the grounds in the neighbourhood of Fort Ro- 
Mississippi, exhibiting a prospectfull of grandeur and beauty ; | salie. but found no spot suitable to the grandeur of his plans 
then a paradise of nature, now a garden rich in fruits onal and the magnitude of his city. The Sieur then extended his 
cultivated plantations. Of all the nations of Europe that | views beyond the grounds occupied by the French settlers 
have usurped the inheritance af the new world, it is due to! and at length fixed upon the village of the White Apple, dis 

truth, justice, and humanity to state that the French have the| tant about two leagues, and occupying an area of nearly a 
least to answer for in their iftercourse With the natives. square leagne. The moment this magnificent idea came 
Wherever that gallant people go, they seem to carry with |! across him, he looked in the glass with special complacency 
them the seeds of civilization and politeness; and it is not) cut two or three capers, and sent for the Sun of the village o! 
too much to say that, few as they are, the only instances of a! the White Apple to come to the fort forthwith. 

cordial friendship and good understanding between the red When the Sun arrived, the Sieur de Chopart began to talk 
men and the white are to be found in the intercourse of the) about the future glories of the empire he was about to found, 
natives of France with the aborigines of the new world.|' and to tell him how, in the course of so many moons, the 
Courtesy wins its way every where ; and even the rude barba-|' white people would spread to the great ocean in the west, and 
rians of North America, the most wild, the most revengeful,| drive the Indians head-furemost into the salt lake, It was, 
and the most impracticable of the human race, were attract- therefore, but just and proper that he and his people should 
ed into habits of some intimacy by the influence of example jog off in time, and look out for some other place for their vil 

and kindness. On the Mississippi, at Detroit, Montreal, and | lage, for he was going to foun. a great city on the very spot 
Quebec, are stil] to be seen the few and solitary examples of, A cloud passed over the face of the Sun, when he heard this 
white men and Indians having lived in near neighbourhood || consoling prophecy of the Sicur de Chopart, and deepened 
and constant intercourse with each other, without that sad /' into a thunder storm, as the chief listened to the satistactory 
conclusion of this eloquent harangue. The Natchez asserted 
this great continent, has followed the association; I mean the) that they were the descendants of the Sun, and in all North 
sure and slow extinction of the latter. Much of this is owing! America there was not a tribe that held their heads higher 
to courtesy, much to the sober habits of the French, and much | than they. They preferred death to slavery in any other form 
more perhaps to the influence of a religion, which, though! than the despotic will of their chief. 

often calumniated, exercises a dominion over the minds of| The Sun of the White Apple being, like all savages, a ren 

untutored savages, at least far more powerful, and permit us) sonable person, concluded in his own mind that the Sieur was 
to say, far more salutary, than has hitherto resulted from the! one also, and that if he was talked to in a reasonable manner, 


influence of any other. he would abandon this gigantic idea of founding a great city 


The French had settled at Natchez at an early period after | and driving all the red men into the great salt lake. He ac 
their first arrival in Louisiana, without opposition from the cordingly quelled his proud indignation, and answered, as he 
natives, who received them in a friendly manner, and, on one | thought very u uch to the purpose, as follows : 
occasion, saved the colony from starving, by assisting it with “ Brotnes, lf aticesters have lived in the village of the Ap 
provisions during a period of great severity. In the year! pleas many years as there are hairs in your tong queue ; it is 
1723, the imprudence or cowardice of a soldier in calling out | good, therefore, that we continue there stil!.” 
murder, and causing the guard to fire upon and wound anold , The Sieur de Chopart waxed wrath at this non sequitur of 
chief, occasioned for a while an interruption of this good un- | the Sun, and especially at the allusion to his long queue, on 
derstanding. The Natchez retaliated by killing one or two'| which he most especially valued himself. 

Frenchmen, and attacking Fort St. Catherine; but the war) “ Monsieur Sol,” cried he, “if you don’t remove from tle 
lasted only four days, and, from that time until the period | village of the Apple in five days, you shall repent it, though 
in which our relation commences, there was no interruption’ you had lived there as many years as there are hairs in the 
of the friendship subsisting between the Indians and the tail of the great bear.” 

strangers, “But, my brother,” answered the Sun with great gravity 

The Sieur de Chopart had been displaced from the com-| and decorum, “ when the white men came here first, they told 
mand of the post at Natchez, on account of his having com- | us there was land enough for us all; that the same sun would 
mitted various acts of injustice towards his own people, as shine on the red men and them, and all would walk quietly in 
well as the savages. However he had made a voyage down to | the same path. Will my brother cross his track and tell lies 7" 
New-Orleans, where he boasted so much of his successful ad- Here the Sieur interrupted him, saying there was no use in 


| ministration, and displayed such magnificent views of the fu-|| talking, what he had to do was to obey, and that would be 


ture, that he completely imposed on the commandant general, | better than all the argument in the world. The commandant 
M. Périer, who reinstated him in his command. The Sieur | then absolutely snorted with self-importance, and went away 
de Chopart was a rare compound of vanity, frivolity, and | without ceremony to see his pretty little Indian wife, and as- 
courage, such as is, perhaps, to be found no where else but) tonish her with his gigantic views, Tellatee was the daugh 


Amonc the most remarkable of the Indian nations inhabit- |jamong his countrymen. He had a vast opinion of himself,) ter of one of the chiefs of the Tonicas, and was known in the 
ing the continent of North America, was the tribe of the ||a thorough contempt for the Indians, and had determined in tribe as the Little Rattle Snake, on account of the brightness 
Natchez of the Mississippi, who occupied the site of the | his own mind to immortalize his name, by becoming the foun-' of her eyes. The chief of the Apple village withdrew with 
present town of that name, and the surrounding country. In || der of a great empire. ‘The Sieur was, besides, a passionate, | out any visible emotion, saying, with an appearance of great 
appearance, manners, habits, and religion, they differed from | self-willed bragyadocio, who never followed the advice of any) indifference, that he would go and consult his people, and hold 
all the other tribes, and had made far greater advances in | person whatever ; and if you wanted to be sure of his making | a council. , 

Their chief, or Sun, as he was called, was en- la blunder, it was only necessary to point out tohim the nght| He accordingly assembled a council of the wise men of the 
tirely despotic ; their complexions were difiereint from those |way; it was then reduced to a certainty that he would go ' village, where, aftera deal of long speeches, they agreed upon 
of the northern Indians; they worshipped the Sun, and in f 
various other pointsso strongly resembled the nativesot Mexico, 


wrong. He was, moreover, excessively vain of his person a representation to the commandant. Accordingly they sent 


and accomplishments; and it was his firm opinion, that not | him word that the corn which they had planted was but just 
that there appears little reason to doubt that the Natchez |one of the copper-coloured ladies of the Natchez could view coming up, that all the hens were laying their eggs; and that 
Were the parent stock whence the Mexicans derived their de- | him with indifference. In short, nothing redeemed him from | if they quitted their village now, all the chickens and corn 
scent. The traditions of the latter all point to an emigration || the penalty of being laughed at and despised, but his extraor-| would be lost both to the French and themselves, as the former 
from the north; and in tracing the origin of the peopling of |dinary contempt of danger. He was absolutely born with-|| were not sufficiently numerous to weed and take care of the 
the hew world, every tact, historical, geographical, and tradi- | out tear, aud his courage was entirely distinct from the sen-| corn, This seemed indeed a reasonable thing enough; but 
Hlonary, seems to demonstrate that the progress must have|/timent. It was neither the apprehension of shaiwe, nor the|/ the Siear was not a man to be deceived by reasons, let them be 
love of glory ; it was the total absence of a feeling common! ever sogood. His reply was, that if they did not obey and de- 
to all avimals, except occasionally a lusus nature, like the || part in the time prescribed, he would beat them into mummies 
Sieur de Chopart. A man may be hated, abhorred, and avoid i Another council of the wise men of the Apple village was 


jed; but if he has courage, it is impossible to despise him. _—| convened to consider of this alternative. One of the sages 
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number of inoons, as many baskets of corn and as many fowls jor three Natchez. We will ask to borrow arms and ammuni-| with the chiets, and thus perhaps jusing vi: chance ot getuag 
as there were huts in the village, provided he would permit |tion for a great hunting match, to provide for a great feast,| at the secret which tormented her. But all her endeavours 
them to remain to gather in their corn. ‘The proposition was |and promise to bring them plenty of meat. The firing at the} failed, one after another, until her vexation became extreme. 
approved, and the Sun of the Apple again made his appear- lcommandant’s house shall be the signal to fall at once upon|and she was on the point of coming to a rupture with the 
ance before the mighty and potent commandant of a mud fort a French, and kill every soul—man, woman, and child.| chiefs, when, luckily for the French in Louisiana, she resoly- 
mounting three swivels. ‘That august little potentate = shall those who live in the great French village, on the ed on a plan for getting at the secret, which proved successful, 
pleased to accede to this offer, he being exceedingly fond of||great river down below, be for ever discouraged from coming) One day she prevailed upon her son to accompany her to a 
chickens and corn. ito settle here.”’ | neighbouring Indian village to visit a sick relative, and, thet 
“ But listen, Monsieur Sol,” said he, “I grant your request,| The old man then proceeded to disclose the particulars of |.he might not want opportunity, led him far about through 
not out of coinplaisance to the corn and chickens, both which |his plan. He proposed that a bundle of rods, coutaining pre-||the most retired paths. On her way she took occasion to re. 
I hold to be utterly beneath my regard, but from the affection icisely the same number with one reserved by the: selves, |proach him bitterly with the insulting secrecy he and the other 
I bear to my dear friends the people of the Apple, who have ||should be sent to each of the nations which should unite in|/chiefs had observed towards her, whom they had hitherto con. 
always been the very good friends of the French.” ithe destruction of the whites, indicating the number of days) sulted on ail occasions, and whose advice had often saved the 
“ Hugh !” quoth the Sun of the Apple, who, though he did that were to elapse previous to striking the blow, that all nation from great perils. She insisted on her right as e 
not believe a word of this speech, received it with great gravity, |might strike at one and the same time. To avoid mistakes) princess, and more especially as his mother, to know what 
and appeared to be highly satisfied with his noble sentiments. land be exact in pulling out a rod every day, breaking it and) plan was in operation; and she added, that though she had 
He returned to his village, again assembled the council and |throwing it away, it was necessary to give these messages once been the wife of a Frenchman, her own blood and 
communicated the result of his mission, which was received jand bundles in chatge of a person of great prudence. He) colour and kindred were far dearer to her than those strangers, 
in silent indignation. After a silence of some minutes the |ceased and sat down. | He need not, therefore, apprelend that she would ever betray 
Sun proceeded to open himself to his people. He told them This plan was approved by the council unanimously, and /him to the French, if it was, as she believed it was, against 
it appeared necessary to withdraw themselves from the |ratitied by the Sun of the Apple. The next thing was to them he was plotting. 
tyranny of the white men, who, in proportion as they iucreas- |obtain the co-operation of the Grand Sun of all the Natchez,| Stung with the reproaches which accompanied this ha. 
ed in strength, increased in their violent exactions. He re- | together with the petty Suns, in which case the nations to a rangue, the young chief replied that it was not usual to reveal 
minded them of the war lately made upon them in violation |man would implicitly obey. It was agreed to keep the whole! what the old men in council liad once resolved upon, and that 
of the solemn peace which had subsisted ever since the first |a secret from the women, not excepting the female Suns or|/he, being the Grand Sun, the supreme chief of the nation, 
coming of the French, and that nothing was now left then princesses, and to be careful not to give them the least hint or) ought, least of all, to set a bad example in this respect. Nei- 
but to take a bloody revenge, and, at the same time, release ||suspicion of their design. The Grand Sun, or principal chief) ther his own wife nor his sisters knew what was going for 
themselves from the pa, ment of the unjust tribute which the jof the tribe of the Natchez, was a youth of no experience in| ward, and it was no insult to her to be kept ignorant of what 
commandant had obliged them to offer. ‘This enterprise |the world, and had very little intercourse with the French ;) none of the princesses knew. 
called for the utmust secrecy and the most consummate art, to|but the Sun of the Apple was, on the contrary, a wise chief| Hut since,” added he evasively, “since you know the 
cajole the French chief, and throw him entirely off bis guard. jand of great authority. He easily gained over the Grand Sun) whole affair, I need not inform you any farther. You know 
He concluded by saying that the affair required some time to)|to favour the project. as much as 1 do, and I have only to warn you to hold your 
reflect upon before it was laid before the Grand Sun and his| He told him of the necessity of taking this decisive step, | tongue to the Freuch.” 
council, and dismissed them with an assurance that they /in order to prevent the total ruin and extirpation of his people,, The artful mother having gained the clue, then proceeded 
would be called together again in a few days to determine) who otherwise would in a little time be driven from their |to unwind the web of secrecy, which the young man was too 
finally what was to be done. jjancient inheritance. That the plan was so well arranged it }weak to hold fast. She was not curious, she said, to know 
In about a week he summoned them again, during which | was impossible to fail of success, and that the commandant of against whom their plans were to operate; but as it was against 
time the old men had consulted together, and come to an/|the fort was hated by his own people, almost as much as by the French, she was afraid they wouk! not prove effectual 
unanimous conclusion to unite in the entire destruction of all |themselves, and would in all probability fall an easy victim.) The French were brave and skilful and watchful; they could 
the French in Louisiana. The Sun addressed them as follows ;|| As long, he added, as the Grand Sun, his father, and the) influence by their presents all the surrounding nations of 
“You have had full tine to consider the proposal I made |Stung Serpent, his uncle, lived, the commandant of the fort |Indians, and had resources which the red men were entirely 
you some time ago. I therefore desire you to sugyest the best liurst not undertake any thing against them, because the!without. She hoped that they were sufficiently guarded 


livreat chief of the French was their friend; but he being against all these contingencies. 





means of getting rid of these bad neighbours.” 
The oldest man then rose and spoke to the following effect : lyoung and unknown, would be despised ; his only remedy) The Grand Sun, being young and of little experience, and 
“ We have long seen that the neighbourhood of the French |W@s to assist them in getting rid of the French in the inanner) moreover anxious to prove that their plot :.-ust certainly suc 
does us more harm than good. We who are old men know projected by the wise old men. |\ceed, now unwarily proceeded to detail the information she 
this; but the young men are blind and see it not. The wares | The Grand Sun being thus secured, the plan was agreed ||panted for. He assured her that all the nations of Louisiana 
of the French yield great pleasure to the young people ; but Upon, that on the day following the petty Suns should come approved the design, and had promised to fall on the French 
what do they do, but debauch the young women with the /!n the morning, as if to salute their chief, who would order||in their vicinity on the very same day, and at length commu- 
love of trinkets, and taint the blood of the nation, and make |them to repair to the Sun of the Apple, without explaining |nicated to her the secret of the bundle of rods, which was de- 
them vain and idle? It is the same with the young men; himself to any one. This was accordingly done, and the) posited in the great temple, in a situation which he described, 
and the married men must work hard to maintain their fami- jcloquence of the Sun of the Apple easily wrought them to! The Strong Arm being thus informed of the whole affair. 
lies and enable the children to dress fine and do nothing.||his purpose. A council of Suns and aged persons of dis-| which she affected highly to approve, said no more on the sub- 
Before the French came we were men, we were content with itinction, who could all be depended on, was formed; and jject. But, from that time forward, she thought of nothing 
what we had, we walked every path without fear. But now aged warriors appointed on embassies to bear the bundles of but the means of defeating this bloody conspiracy, without 
we go half bent, we cannot stand straight, we go groping |rods to the different nations who were to join in the confede- exposing herself, her son, and her tribe to certain destruction, 
along afraid of meeting with thorns and briars, we walk like|facy. They and the guard which accompanied them were The Strong Arm had formerly been the wife of a young 
slaves, and shall soon be so, because we are treated as such |bound by the most solemn oaths, guarante: d by the punish- | Frenchman, whom she loved with great ardour and constancy, 
already. When they are strong enough they will be like ment of death, not to disclose to any one the object of these’ and who was killed by the Natchez in revenge for the death 
wolves in packs ; they will no longer walk in the night, they |“issions. The ambassadors then proceeded on their errand, of one of their chiefs, who was shot by a soldier of the garrison 
will attack men. When our young people commit the least|| Without the notice or knowledge of the French commandant of fort Rosalie. The Strong Arm never forgave her tribe tor 
fault they will tie them to a post and whip them as they do or any of his people. this; yet still she was the mother of the Grand Sun of the 
the negroes, Have they not already done this to one of our| But notwithstanding the profound art and secrecy with Natchez. The possession of the secret she had wheedled out 
young men, and is not death better than whipping ?” ||which these proceedings had been taken, they had excited of the weak and inexperienced young man, proved a torment 
He paused awhile to take breath, and then proceeded ; the notice and awakened the curiosity of the female Suns or tj) her. She loved the French, for her husband was of that 
**What do we wait for? Shall we go to sleep, and when) Princesses, who, by the customs of the tribe, had a right to nation; she hated her tribe, for they had murdered that hus- 
we wake find that the white people have multiplied like mos-|| ‘©™ and to be informed of all the public affairs. band; but she was the mother of the Grand Sun, the supreme 
quitoes, so that we can no longer oppose them? What will) The young Grand female Sun was a girl scarcely eighteen head of the nation, and it would be bringing herself and him 
the Choctaws, the Tonicas, the Chickasaws, and the Padoucas' years of age ; she therefore had little experience, and took no to disgrace, if not to death, were she to disclose the scheme 
say of us Natchez, who pass for the wisest of all the red linterest in the business. But the mother of the Grand Sun which was now approaching its consummation, 
men? They will say we cannot see as far as the ground lees a woman of great cunning and abilities, called the Strong Hesitating between these conflicting duties and feelings 
mole. Why then wait we any longer? Let us set about |Arm, who had a high opinion of herself, and was offended at the Strong Arm, at iength one day meeting a soldier of the 
freeing ourselves, and show we are men, who are satisfied wad kept in the dark. She accordingly sought an interview garrison of fort Rosalie, desired him to go and tell the com- 
with what we are and what we have, without working like|with her son, and expressed her suspicions, as well as her! mandant that the Natchez had lost their senses, and that he 


idixpleasure, at being treated asa baby, and thought unworthy | “ust be on his guard and repair his fortifications, and by thus 


to get ready our provisions without telling them the reason. |jof the keeping of a secret. The young chief assured her shewing his mistrust, discourage them from taking any 
Go and carry the pipe of peace to all the nations of this'|that the deputation of chiefs and nobles was only to brighten | measures against them. The soldier went and delivered the 
country. Tell them that though they are at a distance, they |the chain of friendship between the Natchez and some of the! message, but, according to the request of the Strong Aru, 
will take their turn when we are made slaves, and that the Indian nations who thought themselves neglected. The!/not as from her but himself. The Sieur de Chopart had such 
only way is to help us before it becomes necessary to help |Strong Arm was not satisfied with this explanation, as she|a high opinion of himseli, and such a low one of his neigh- 
themselves. Let them know that if they join us we can cut perceived no necessity for keeping such a measure a secret,||bours, the Natchez, together with ali the rest of the red men, 
off in one day, and one hour, all the French in the country | and when, on the return of the embassies, a council was held) that he treated this intimation with the most lofty contempt. 
foa man. The day shall be that on which we are to bring, privately, instead of in public, as was always the custom on||He swore he would not show himself a fool and a coward, by 
in to the commandant our corn and chickens; the hour shali|/such occasions, her indignation and curiosity became parti-|/either repairing his fort or taking any new precautions. He 
be the quarter of the day, Let the warriors go armed, with cularly troublesome. She would have broken out into re- treated the whole affair &s the idle panic of a blockhead, and 
their contributions, as if going to hunt, and so manage that |proaches had she not been restrained by the hope of gaining concluded by putting the poor soldier in irons. 

to every Frenchman in » French hoyse there shal! be two'!the information she coveted without coming toa direct quarrel. The Indian princess was exceedingly mortified, as well as 


slaves. From this day let us set about it. Order our women 
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getting provoked, at the tool hardihood of the tuntastic commandant || grasped with a hard, firm gripe. Nota shriek, nota word did) with a pair of pistols and a sword, he sallied forth upon his 
leavours and took the first opportunity of repeating the same caution || <he utter, andeven the pulses of her heart were silent. enemies. The Indians stood aloof leaving him to the man 
extreme, by the mouths of some young women whom she sent for tha: | “’Tis the hand of a woman,” said a voice, which the With the wooden hatchet, whom the Sieur de Chopart kicked 
with the purpose. The Sieur de Chopart was too gallant to put the: Strong Arm recognised as that of the old chief appointed to) heels over head with his right foot in a twinkling. He then 
© resoly- in irons ; but he snapped his fingers, cut two or three capers.|| watch the bundle of rods, and break one of them each day—| “discharged his pistols in quick succession, bringing two of the 
ecessful, and swore that he was a match for the Grand Sun, the Sun) Who art thou, and what brought thee here ?” | chiefs to the ground; after which he threw them at the heads 
her tog of the Apple, and all the other Suns in the universe. “'There) The Strong Arm had taken her resolution—“1 came of two others, with so good an aim that they also bit the dust, 
ind, that is nothing to tear from fellows who wear no whiskers,” quoth||/»ither,” said she, “to ask of the Great Sun, the protector of and then rushed upon them sword in hand. 
through he, a8 he contemplated his gallant mustaches in the glass.|/the Natchez, to preserve his people and their inheritance in| “ He is worthy to die by the hand of a warrior,” cried the 
mn to re. After this the Strong Arm contrived many other ways to pul) this hour of peril.” “Good,” said the unsuspecting old man, Sun of the Apple, advancing upon him. A furious contest 
the other the commandant on his guard, but finding his folly insuper-|« may the prayer of the Strong Arm be heard,” and he loosed ensued, in which the Sieur de Chopart, being skilled in the 
erto con- able, and that he resented all hints, cautions, and imuendoes, as! er hand, and sutlered her to pass on. | management of the sword, would in all likelihood have come 
aved the insults, and clapped their authors in irons, she, as the best mod« The Indian princess flew like the wind to the house she in-| off victorious, had not the caitiff with the wooden hatchet 
tht as @ of preventing at least the entire destruction of the French in th: habited alone, and threw the rods into the fire which she had crept behind him, and revenged the kick he had received by 
Ww what province of Louisiana, determined on the following bold plan. kindled, where they were quickly consumed. The next day,’ planting his weapon full upon the head of the Sieur, who fell 
she had The bundle of sticks, which was to regulate the concerted) when the old chief came to take away another rod from the t the earth, and was instantly despatched. His death would 
nod and movements of all the confederate nations, was carefully depo-| )undle he thought for a moment that it had suddenly dimi.| have more than redeemed the follies of his life, had not they 
rangers, sited in the great temple of the Sun, and it was the duty of | nished ; but it was a momentary suspicion ; he neglected to proved fatal to so many of his unfortunate people. Of seven 
r betray one of the wisest of the old men to see every day that one of count those that remained, and the deed of the Strong Arm hundred persons, a few only escaped to carry the news to the 
agaist the sticks was withdrawn from the rest, broken, and cast | was never discovered. After this she still continued to repeat Commandant-general at New-Orleans, who repented too late 
away. Her design was to abstract some of the rods, and thus her hints and warnings to the soldiers of the garrison, who, Of his confidence in the boastings of the Sieur de Chopart. 
this ha. destroy the concert of action, by bringing on the catastrophe) through apprehension of being put in irons by the governor, The result of the affair, however, was fatal to the Natchez, 
0 reveal it Fort Rosalie so much sooner than elsewhere, that the other of Fort Rosalie, never delivered her messages. She went so Who, after plundering Fort Rosalie and the houses, set them 
and that French settlements might hear of it, and take measures for' fur as to assure the sub-lieutenant that the Natchez were 0” fire, leaving not a single edifice standing. The other In- 
nation, their safety. ‘The task was one of great difficulty and danger, mad, and snuffed blood; but the infatuated Sieur de Chopart dian nations to whom the bundle of rods had been sent, were 
Nei- for, beyond doubt, a discovery would lead to her utter ruin.|/ paid no more attention to him than to the others. On the very! ¢xtremely irritated at the Natchez, supposing they had for 
ing for Cireumstances favoured her design. About this time hap- night preceding the attempt of the Indians, the Sieur went warded them for the purpose of deceiving them and making 
of what pened a phenomenon that frightened the whole province, and jon a party of pleasure with several of his officers to the grand them ridiculous. They determined, therefore, to revenge 
drew the alarmed attention of the Natchez, who were even village of the Natchez, which was at some distance from Fort! “hems: Ives the first opportunity. The Natchez, on the con 
iow the more superstitious than Indians usually are. Rosalie, Here he danced and sung, and played off the most) ‘Try, believed their allies had broken faith with them, and now 
u know Every morning, for the space of eight days in succession, | sallant evolutions, insulting the Indian warriors by swearing he) ™¢Tely pretended that their bundles of rods had not the samx« 
ld your a loud rumbling noise was heard from the sea, as far as the! would one day or other drive them like a flock of wild turkeys) number as that of the Natchez. Thus a mutual ill will was 
Illinois. It arose in the west in the morning, and passed on-| into the reeds, and provoking the women by divers antics, and generated ; for it was never known to them how it came to 
oceeded ward to the east; in the afternoon it was distinguished re-|unseemly freedoms of speech as well as action. He did not re-| pass that the confederacy failed. The Strong Arm, as may 
seeredhanend turning with incredible swiftness to the westward. It seemed turn till daylight, when he received, through the agency of the be supposed, kept her secret, and the old chief, who had en 
o know equally on the land and on the water; yet there was no agi-) Strong Arm, certain intimation of what was just about to happen jcountered her in the temple during the hurricane, died in 
against tation visible on either, and a dead calm reigned all around), Instead of taking the necessary precautions to avoid the the massacre of Fort Rosalie, by the hand of the Sieur de 
flectual in every direction. This mysterious noise appalled the) catastrophe, this infatuated man, flustered with the night's de-, Chopart. The truth, therefore, was never suspected, nor was 
y could Natchez, and there were among them more than one old man,| bauch, committed another imprudence to consummate his list the simple expedient which saved the lives, in all probability 
ions of who considered it an omen to dissuade them from any further!\of follies. He ordered his interpreter to go forthwith to the) of all the French inhabitants of Louisiana, except those of 
entirely prosecution of their design against the French. Others again Grand Sun, and demanded of him if it was true that he in-| Rosalie, ever disclosed until the whole nation of the Natchez 
ruarded insisted that it was a signal for the destruction of the white| tended to come at the head of his warriors and xili all the had paid the penalty of the massacre of the Eve of St. Andrew 
men, vouchsafed by the Great Sun as an encouragement for) French, as he had been informed. The Grand Sun swore by Monsicur Perier, governor of Louisiana, determined to 
ce, and his people to persevere. The coincidence, accidental! as it) the Great Serpent he had no such intention. make a severe exawple of the Natchez, and taking advantage 
aly sue: must be, of great or singular natural phenomena with great | “1 knew it,” said the Sieur de Chopart, when the inter. of the misunderstanding relating to tue bundle of rods, en- 
ion she moral or political events, is one of the prime sources of super-| preter returned with this satisfactory reply ; “1 knew it, and) gaged the Choetaws to co-operate with him in that object 
wuisiana stition. The mysterious noise was, at the end of eight days,| here 1 swear by St. Louis, and half a hundred other saints, if A war commenced, which continued some time, until the 
French followed by the most furious storm ever known in Louisiana.| necessary, I will cut off the ears of any person that from this Natchez, harassed and plundered by the Choctaws, at length 
oT miU- It lasted three days, and having arisen trom the south-west time forward rejeats such nonsense.”’ retired to the other side of the Mississippi, to the neighbour 
was de. and north-east, it passed over all the settlements along the|; At length the decisive moment arrived, when the old chief, hood of Silver Creek, about two hundred miles from Red river 
scribed, Mississippi, being felt in some places, however, more than in inturmed the council that he had broken the last rod. It was) Here they were at length found by Monsieur Périer and his 
» affair others. Within the sweep of the hurricane, nothing was lett) on the eve of St. Andrew, exactly one hundred years ago, that) brother, at the head of a conewerable force. 
he sub- standing, either of the work of nature or of man. The trees||the chiets, having gathered the stipulated tribute of corn and) They shut themselves up in the fort they had constructed, 
nothing were torn up by the roots, and shattered in pieces; the reeds, the fowls, proceeded on their way to tort Rosalie, as if to deliver and finding at length that the French were gradually gaining 
without grass, and the lowest products of the earth, were all laid flat to) it according to their agreement with the commandant. They ground in their approaches, they determined upon the last 
ruction, the ground, bruised and destroyed. Even the tremendous cur-| found the garrison without their arms, the officers absent from eflort of despair. They equipped themselves in their most 
/ young rent of the mighty father of rivers was stayed, and his tide, | duty, carelessly strolling about, and every thing, as it were, splendid war dresses; painted their bodies with different 
stancy, turning as it were back upon itself, raised the waters upwards prepared to their purpose. The Sieur de Chopart, to show colours; and made their final attenspt in a sally, accompanied 
e death of fifteen feet above the ordinary flow of the sea. his contempt for the Indians, as well as for the advices he had with howlings and horrible contortions, which at first struck 
‘arrison The high land on which the fort of Rosalie and the sur-) trom time to time received, had encouraged a total relaxation terror into tle French soldiers. ‘They were, however, even- 
ribe for rounding villages of the Natchez were situated saved them)|ot discipline, so that even uf the plaus of the Natchez had tually driven back, and confined to their fort, while the French 
of the from the fury of the hurricane, which, apparently being turn-|jnot been laid with such consummate art, and conducted with) were finishing a battery for mortars, The third discharge 
led out ed aside by the obstruction of the hills, passed just along the ||such secrecy, they could hardly have tailed of complete success.| threw a shell which fell into the middle of the Fort, where it 
orment skirts of the settlements, and shook without overturning the} The Natchez were permitted to come into the fort aud de- burst among the women and children, who set up a dismal 
of that houses. In the gloom and consternation occasioned by these | posit their tribute, aiter which they begged the loan of arms outcry. The Indian warriors, seeing this, offered at length 
at hus- awful visitations, while the fears of the Natchez occupied and ammunition tor the great hunt they were going upon, | to capitulate. The offer was accepted, and after various at 
upreme their whole attention and confined them to their houses, the |/promising to share their meat with the French when they | tempts at delay, as well as to escape under cover of night, 
nd him Strong Arm sought and found an opportunity of putting her came back. The Sieur de Chopart was in such good humour) which succeeded with a few who joined the Chickasaws, the 
scheme lesign into execution. In the dead of the night, when the)|at the sight of the corn and fowls, thut be granted their re-| rest surrendered at discretion. 
torrent of air swept by at a little distance, mastering every quest with the best grace in the world. The Indians received) They were carried to Ne w-Orleans, where they were kept 
-elings thing in its course, and rocking the fragile tenements which the guns and loaded them without exciting the least SuUspicIONn.| prisoners for a time, and afterwards sent to the king's plan 
of the the Natchez had erected for themselves and their gods, the It is a curious historical tact, that among those who en-! tation. From there, after being detained some time, the go 
@ col Indian princess stole towards the temple where the bundle of) gaged in this conspiracy there was but one man that was not! vernor, not knowing what else to do with them, and being 
hat he rods was deposited. ‘There were neither bolts nor locks, for) a chief. The whole scheme had been kept secret, not only| unwilling cither to put them to death, or let them loose again 
yy thus itis only among civilized men that the abodes of the deity) trom the women, but from the common people likewise; and!) to murder his countrymen, shipped them to St. Domingo 
gZ any need such safeguards. She entered the temple, where ail/ the reason of this single exception was that the chicts had) ‘Thus perished the Natchez, the most conspicuous and the 
red the was dark and silent, save the distant roaring of the winds, such an utter contempt for the Sieur de Chopart, that not| most civilized tribe of all those found in the limits of North 
y Aru, and the creaking of the edifice. She groped her way to the ‘one of them would condescend to kill him. They therefore) America The Strong Arm was among those carried to New 
id such spot where the Grand Sup had told her the bundle of rods|jarmed this man with a wooden hatchet, and took him with! Orleans, where she, tor the first time, related the particulars of 
neigh- was placed, and, after a considerable search, at length grasped! them for the sole purpose of knocking the commandant on) her various warnings to the Sieur de Chopart, and of her saving 
d men, them in her hand. Hesitating fora few moments, between)the head. The town and fort were now tiled with Indians, | the lives of all the French colonists, but those whom the com- 
item pt the desire of taking away a sufficient number to give the | with arms in their hands, thirsting for revenge, and only wait-) mandant would not suffer to be saved, by the simple expedient 
ard, by necessary warning to the other settlements, and the fear of ling the signal for the bloody business. The arnvai of the of withdrawing a few sticks from a bundle of rods, She was 
s. He leaving so few as to make the diminution apparent, she con-}|Grand Sun and his party was quickly followed by the firing! taken care of during the rest of her life by the governor general, 
id, and tented herself with withdrawing twelve rods, and was hasten-|jof three guns. This was the signal, and the answering and died many years after, lamenting that she could not save 
ing like the wind towards the door of the temple, when her||shots from different quarters first roused the Sieur de Cho-) either her husband's kindred at Rosalie, nor the kindred of her 
wel a hand, not hewever that which held the rods, was sudden!y part to a sense of his consummate folly. Arming himself? iathers at the village of the Great Sun. Asantic Souvenir for 153! 
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For the Mirror 


A NIGHT-=TORM ON THE ATLANTIC. 
BY ALPHA. 


farm was the morn, and calm the noon, and cool the evening’s breath, 
And, save a bosom-heave, the sea was spiritless as death 

The evening beams, mid clouds of gold, went down before our way, 
As though they'd lead our pilgrim-ship to lands as bright as they 


And some who loved the sunset-sea were gathered on the deck, 

Some watched the evening star that rose a scarce distinguished speck ; 
Some praised the varying heaven that grew more gloomy and more 
Far as itself from earth beyond the skill of paipter’s hand. (grand, 


And some bewailed the absent wind, and some their absent teres, 
And some who wail’d nor wind nor world, laughed out at others’ cares; | 
Some in that dewy time shed tears—the loveless and the lone, 

And sowie filled deep the memory-cup to loves and pleasures flown 
In sooth, they were a varied group, in climate and in creed 

But braver hearts had never urged the battle’s thundering speed ; 
And woman, young and fond, was there—ol! where is she not found; 
By fever’s bed—on ocean's surge—on war’s volcanic ground ! 
But where's that star of silver gone, as bright as beauty's ey 
And see yon little cloud that climbs along the silent sky 

"Tis black, but yet ‘ts beautiful beside the crimson blaze 
That like a conflagration fills the wanderers’ dazzled gaze 


More watchful now the chieftain’s eye—more loud the growing gale 
Aloft—aloft the seamen fly and reei the baffling sail ; 

And, but too faithfully they tell how false this smiling scene 

The sullen brow-—the thoughtful eye—-and the abstracted mien 





Afar—afar the waters wake—the tempest shakes their track 
And o’er the sky-fields legion-clouds are moving big and bla 
He comes—he comes with winged speed—strong hand and 
Lifts the huge ocean from its bed and blazes through the sky 





ining 


And new he scatters flash on fash—now thunders peal on peal— 
Now with mad surges sweeps the decks, now lifts the naked keel; 
Call up the watch '’’—no time for sleep—away the bulwarks go 

Thunders above, and fiends around, and boiling gulfs below! 


Danger and storm, and death and fear, and thou, undying night! 
Nay, have ye charm ’d from hell's deep fires the workers of your migh 
Fling ye your Titan rage to heaven to shroud it’s holy blur 

With al! your strength of darkness lest one star should silver through 





Oh for the morn—the sacred morn! ‘twere hope to thore who roam— 
No beacon butthe lightning’s fash, no pathway but the foam 

Thou God of mercy! spare—ol:, spare! till daylight be begun 

That we may, like the Parsee, die beneath the blessed sun ! 


Our pray'r is heard, the storm ts lull'd, we breathe of hope and heav'n 
And from the rosy gates of morn the demon clouds are driven ; 

The lieht—the pure and living light, once more tihumes the main, 
The burning fever-hour is past—we live—we live agair 


Thou willest not the sinner’s death! Oh God! thy words are truth 
I feel in my maturer hours what I but learned in youth 

And while my future journey tends o'er life’s uncertain cea 
However dark my fortune’s frown, ob! turn my hopes to thee 





ORIGIN AL CORRES Por iDEN ICE. 


LETTERS FROM EUROPE, 
ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRNOR. 
NUMBER THREE. 
€ hester. 
August 10, 1830 

As 1 had just arrived from the young cities of the new 
world, I determined to have a peep at one of the oldest cities 
of this part of the old world. The contrast is certainly striking; 
for, though Chester is now somewhat of a modern-antique, 
in consequence of the new portions of the town having been 
built after the fashion of these days, yet the middle of the city 
is antiquity itself. Such houses! Idived in one wherein it 
is not only possible but probable that portions of the Roman le 
sions, some dozen and a half centuries ago, met and revelled, 
and talked of their own beautiful Italy, canvassed the political 
measures of the Cresars, and devised plans for protecting the 
barbarous inhabitants of Chester from the still more barbarous 
Welsh, that were for ever prowling like wolves around their 
walls. Things were certainly in keeping atthisinn. The 
furniture was musty and massive—the pictures that hung 
round the walls discovered a truly Chinese contempt of the 
modern discovery of perspective ; and there was no doubt that 
both the landlady and the mutton she gave me to eat had come 
into existence in the times that had long since passed away. 
Some of the streets ought, in fact, to be wholly inhabited by 
ancient withered men and women—walking mummies— 
curious specimens of the productions of a by-jast age ; for it 
really seems incongruous to see healthy, curly-pated children, 
or anything savouring of freshness and vit ility in their pre 
cincts. The old part of the city is entirely walled around, 
which now forms a pleasant walk for the inhabitants. Upon 
the walls I picked acquaintance with quite an original charac 
ter. He was as inquisitive as if he had been born east ot 
Long Island Sound ; and as soon as he found I was all the 
way trom the wilds of America, he entered upon a regular 
course of cross-examination, and seemed not a little surprised 
at finding me partially civilized. 
style and tone that a pedantic schoolmaster would use to : 
smail urchin, toAmpart to me the most novel information. 
He stated, for my edification, that the very wall on which we 
walked was Puilt by the Romans; that these Romans were 
from a county called Italy ; 
one Julius Caeser they came over in ships, and conquered a 


He then proceeded, in the 


| pressed the requisite quantity of surprise thereat. 


| about the place ;” to which I responded, 


and that under the command of 


great part oi the island of Britain, which, as he added, “is | op ppertunity ol booming acquainted with the mode of lite of 
now called England :” the whole of which, as he seemed to) these poor people. No doubt they sufler many privations: 
expect it, I received as the latest news I had heard, and ex- | but it is hard to reconcile the idea of squalid poverty, and the 
It was) sullen and reckless despair which gewerally accompanies it, 


really amusing to see the unhesitating manner in which he | . ith the neat, trim state of the gardens of the English pea- 


| took it for granted that, coming from where I did, it was alto- | santry, and the considerable portion of their little patches of 
| gether impossible 1 should know anything of the matters of | ground set apart for the cultivation of flowers, and purely or- 


which he was discoursing; and when we came to the little namental purposes; while the troops of fat, flaxen-headed, 
tower on which Charles the First stood and saw the defeat of | rosy-cheeked children, lo itering along the hedge sides or roll- 
the royal army on Rowton moor, he proceeded, in the same ing on the grase in front of their doors, indicate anything 
strain, to detail the particulars of that event, and how Charles | rather than delicate appetites or lack of the means of satisfy 
the throne, and how Oliver Cromwell became protector, | ing them. But we soon left cottages and gardens and flowers 

c. &c. for all which information, as in duty bound, | ex- | and children far behind, and entered upon a tract of country 
saber myself exceedingly obliged to him. He replied, “ Not \a8 sterile and barren as ever set cultivation at defiance—the 
at all, sir; but gravely and complacently added, that “it | moorsof Yorkshire. Here even a highland cow might despair 


was fortunate I had wet with some one who could tell me | of a dinner, and nothing animate or inanimate is to be seen 


“very fortunate, in- 1 upon their surface, excepting gangs of a peculiar breed of rag 
deed,” and we parted. | ged, black-faced, and, 1 must say, blackguard- looking sheep, 
ple here entertain of the state of things in America. Upon | who seem to be able to exist where nothing else will. As 
other matters he did not seem a very ignorant man; yet he {soon as the grouse season commences, these extensive moors 
appeared to think that I had learnt the English tongue as 1 || are alive with birds and bird-sl: nyers. In these regions, though 
might learn any other foreign language, and asked me what the middle of summer, the air in the morning was raw and 
kind of language was spoken in America! || chilly ; and two Americans, (Pennsylvanians, ) who were tra 
The scenery around Chester is very pretty. The naturally i velling to see the country, looked and talked as if they were on 
fertile land is in the highest state of cultivation, yet neverthe- | the point of perishing with cold. These gentlemen complained 
less thickly studded with clumps of fine trees; through it| bitterly of the thinness of the slices of bread and butter at the inn 
the beautiful little river Dee winds its way, with many aj) where we breakfasted, which I take to be strongly indicative 
graceful curve, while the old Welsh mountains rear their || of two forthcoming volumes of very unfavourable travels. As 
lofty heads in the back ground, as if to protect the smiling ||there was the same charge for one slice as fifty, a Yankee 
valley from the sweeping winds and fog and blight of the ye juld soon have discovered what the men of Pennsylvania did 
western ocean. But as there are few things pleasanter in | not—that in direct proportion to the thinness of the bread, 
reality and duller in description than pretty scenery, I shall || there was a clear gain to the consumer in the article of butter. 
put a stop to any further bursts of descriptive eloquence, and | But, however, when people are busy at finding fault, it is as 
simply and literally sum up my proceedings in the words of the we Il to go through with it; and a consistent book of travels, 
|| that is, all praise or all abuse, like C Cooper’s Travelling Bache- 

|| lor or Fearon’s veracious sketches, is decidedly more amusing 


So you see what notions many peo- 


old song 

summer, and softly the breezes were blowing, 
veetly the little birds sang from the tree 

otof a rock, where the river was flowing, 

I sat myself down on the banks of the Dee ;” 


|\than that drivelling affectation of candour, which, afraid to 
| boldly condemn or defend, goes on mixing a grain of praise 
where I enjoyed (and others may) a delicious day-dream, un- | with a grain of blame, until, at the end of the chapter, the 
til the calls of appetite hinted that something more tangible || reader finds himself in a hopeless state of indecision, not hav- 
than draughts of fancy and fresh air was indispensably neces- | ing acquired any definite ideas on the subject matter in hand, 
sary, according to our present worldly and carnal construc- || which is a dead loss of time, and no kind of preparation at 
tion, for the preservation and continuance in due order of the | all either for argument or conversation. ‘This style of writing 
After victualling, 1 looked my last upon ll ought only to be cultivated by “on the fence” politicians, like 
Chester, and wended my way northward, || the ingenious editor of the , who, by long practice, has 

It is a strange thing tossing and travelling about the world, || acquired such precision in the art of balancing, that he is 
sojourning short s.atches of time here and there, making | enabled to write on all questions in a way that would puzzle 
a conjurer to find out to which side he leans. Good by— 

ny next shall be from the place where cockneys most do 
congregate. Cc, 





animal functions 





vourself familiar with unknown faces and tresh scenes, and | 
then passing on your way and seeing them no more. It is} 
pleasant in some respects, but, like every thing else in life, 











disagreeable in others. There is something of pain in shaking || —_____ — 


ORIGINAL COMMUN ICATIONS. 


hands, probably for the last time, even with your fellow-tra- 


vellers for a few hours ona stage top, if you have passed your 
You just begin to feel an interest 
in them when the coach stops, they are set down at their na- 


GOOD THINGS SAID AND DONE AT THE SPRINGS, 
DURING THE LAST SEASON. 

Faie~p Monais—For the benefit of your fair readers, whom 

True, such links are very || the tyranny of parents and husbands has kept vegetating at 

slight, but still you feel when they are snapped ; and perhaps | home all summer, contrary to law and gospel, I send you the fol 

this may, in some degree, account for the unsociability of the | jawing items respecting the most remarkable characters that 

English in travelling, so much complained of and ridiculed sojourned at these resorts of beauty and fashion during the last 

y foreigners. They are an outwardly cold and not easily ex- | L04 con. Being on the spot when they oceurre d, Ican vouch for 

cited people, and tn journeying prefer silence to sociability | (heir authenticity. Your constant reader, PeTrowe. Fiast 

brought unpleasantly to a close. Some, to ‘ somes 

Jack Moustache, a dandy of the first dimensions, having one 

lay very significantly swore to Miss Aurelia Plumb, the great 

heiress, that he never loved but one in the whole course of his 

life, occasioned the following, by a young gentleman who don't 
wish his name to be known to any body but the public : 


time pleasantly together 


tive town or village 


=‘) 


a friendly nod of the head is exchange: 


and you are whirled onwards. 


that must soon be 
sure, have the knack of good-humouredly making and |! 
breaking acquaintanceship, with the utmost facility and un- 
concern; but 1, for one, never liked them the better for it. 
exaggerated in Washington Irving's 
nglish people’s passion for gardening 


There is nothing 
ck ription of the 
. ack makes his brags his stanc 
You may travel for days together through the country, and Jack makes his brags of anes 
; : g ~ : He vever loved but one, not he 


Jack speaks the truth, the honest elf 
And that one was his own dear self 


house without this seemingly indispensable useful 


not see one 


ind ornamental appendage. ‘The meanest thatched cottages 





, ee . seat! ned 2 , . : , 

have their gable-ends covered with neatly trained fruit tre« ‘What is the reason,” said the lovely, lively Delia Delice: 
ile the front artially hid by clk rose-bush ol 

while the front is partially hid by clusters of rose-bushes, or | one day to the same young fellow, “ what is the reason ther¢ 

the fragrant jasmine and honeysuckle. Roses and jasmines |i; nothing said in the Bible about “a certain woman,” as wel 


r . . 1 } r © ! t ars . 7 . 
ind honeysuckles may sound romantic and extravagant ; but ||... “9 certain man?’ He answered the lady’s question i 


they are in fact the commonest and cheapest things in the 





ie following extempore : 


world, and are easily attainable even by the poorest of the A certain man’s” a phrase in scripture common 
poor. Nature is a bountiful provider, and it only requires a But nothing’s said about a certam woman ; 

s . i , The reeson all may see that are not blind— 
little labour and attention to place the homeliest dwellings in A woman's never certain of her mind 


a nest of sweets. The extreme neatness and good taste with 


Whereupon the lady, in imitation of the dey of Algiers, wh 
which the peasantry lay out their small spots of earth are such || 


: : j}was not “afraid of his ears,” gave him a great blow with he! 

{as could scarcely be expected from rude and uncultivated fan, which would have annihilated him had it not been for 
minds. Hunt, Cobbett, and other oracles of truth, tell us of || 15. corsets, 

the utter misery and wretchedness of the agricultural labour- || — ; 
ing classes throughout England. I cannot say how far they | Fillagree Flibbertigibbet, who had been three years abroad 
may be correct, or rather, incorrect, fer 1 have as yet had no leu tivating his whiskers, on reading in the newspapers thst 
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———— —- 
their royal highnesses the dukes of Sussex and Cumberland 
had complied with the wishes of the new king of England, 
and sacrificed their moustachios, foreseeing the downfall of 


the dynasty of whiskers, did, in a fit of desperation, seize a 


“Why I don’t know asany body tives any fu.tier off than 
that. If 1 mought make so tree, what's back of Butlalo 

“Ohio.” 

“O-o-h! sure enough 


jvot, through the mazes of a coutra-dance, Now it happened} 
to Johnny occasionally to shut his mouth and open hir eyes, 
just at the dangerous moment when Miss Atherton was en- |) 


gaged in these captivating performances; and he must have || So you live in Ohio” 


been the most churlish of the Dutchmen not to have 


magnum bonum razor, and with a single flourish, disforest 
fascinated. 


his whole physiognomy. Finding afterwards that the inforima- 
tion of the royal dukes having sent in their adhesion was pre- 
mature, the unfortunate gentleman disappeared, and has not 


since been heard of. Great fears are entertained for his lite. 





A dashing widow, of great beauty, et cetera, accidentals 
fell from a boat into the deepest part of Saratoga lake, where- 
upon three of her admirers, all of whom had the dyspepsia, 
jumped in, determined to rescue her or perish. What renders | 
this aflair very remarkable, the lady floated on the surface, with- 
out the least danger, whereas the gentlemen would all certainly || 
have gone to the bottom, had not one of them climbed to the 
top of her hat, and the other two taken refuge in her sleeves. 


ny,” from every other tongue, the title of Mister, conveyed in 
such honied accents, fell pleasantly upen his ear; and whether 
the fair lady was actuated by self-respect, or by a respect for 
Johnny, the eflect was to make him her fast friend. Often 
| would Johnny surprise the cou:pany, by kee) ing his eyes open 
| for whole minutes together, as the lovely visage of Lucy Ather- 
ton flitted before him. The fire would fiash from his eye, 
the blood rush from his heart to his elbow, as he gazed in ecstasy 
at the ioveliest dancer in the village. 
his eyes, and having laid in an agreeable idea, teed upon it in 
secrecy, as a stingy boy devours a morsel in some hidden cor 
|| ner. 


light 1} 
— || have suspected the object of his thoughts, or have pronounced 








“What is marriage like 7” was the question at a game of | 
"What is it like 7” at Ballston one evening. The young gen-| 
tleman, who don’t wish his name to be mentioned, when it || 
to his turn, answered in the following extempore : 

Marriage is like a flaring candle 
Placed in a window of asummer night 
Attracting all the ineecits of the air 

To come and singe their pretty winglets there ; 
Those that are out butt heads against the pane, 
And those within butt to get out again 


ame¢ 


{ 


ed with great emotion, that she was a “ <ireadtul nice dancer.” 
They were charitably applied toa worthy yet with all this vevotion of heart, Miss Atherton’s inage 
: . || was unconnected with ideas of wedlock. He had seldom 
|seen her except on holidays, when she shone as a bright par- 
jticular star in the constellation of village beauty, 
|| naine was engraven on the same tables with quiltings, fiddle- 
| strings, minced-pies, egg-flip, and spiced ginger-bread. The 


Phe following lines were handed about in manuscript, 
wuthor unknown. 
man, who was very liberal in giving away part of what he 
heated other people out of : 

Paul with his charity his conscience calms, and her 
ile steals a pig and gives the tail for alme 


A clab of jolly members of the temperance society, being || 
. t > » 
ietermined to apply with the proper spirit to their undertab- | monly moved on from point to point, with as much regularity | 
ng, used to meet three times a week to drink champaigne, 
as the hands of a watch. 


and make epigrams on each other. Only two of the leaked \\ , 
ee , agen : || look of silly bashfulness all around, as if afraid of detection 
mut, of which we took a copy. The first was made on Lawyer|) , 


“A wife ! exclaimed he a second time, laughing aloud at the 
Brief, an honest fellow, who had never been corrupted by the | : a 
l\absurdity of such a proposition. “A wife!’ muttered he 
business of his profession, and who sometimes fell asleep at | 
i again, and then the image of Lucy Atherton came dancing 
or under the table : ° 
| before him. ‘“ Me and Lucy will just suit,” said he to him- 
Here lies a lawyer, and an honest man, 1) . ~ . ” 
Heaven works @ wonder for us now and then |self; “she dances prime, and I can out-fiddle the world. 
The other was upon Sam Scapegrace, who one night took || And Johnny, decked in pink silk neckeloth, purple watch 
. ! = 
a rash oath that he would never drink again while he breath- |) ribbon, and scarlet velvet waistcoat, was actually inspired 
ed the breath of life : || with confidence to offer himself, his fiddle, a snug house, three 
Sam Scapegrace once to me devoutly swore hundred dollars in silver, and a bakeshop, al! to Miss Lucy 
That while he breathed, by heaven’ he'd drink no more | ’ . . ‘ —_ > 
Rat tates eset Rathinn wave. onl ame Ginidon:. Atherton. Of course, the honour was civilly but peremptorily 
Than that he would not breathe while he was drinking declined ; and merely adding, “ You must ex sir, | 
have other engagements,” the lady left the room. 
“That means she 
thought Johnny. “ What a fool I was not to speak first.” 
And he retired, not a little puzzled that a young lady of 
,sound discretion, and not worth a cent, should refuse a neat 


cuse hie, 


The following lines got into circulation at Saratoga; but, 


is going to marry somebody else, 


to own them. |) 
and an ante- 


as may be imagined, the author was too wise 
A young man in spectacles, thick soled shoes, 


liluvian coat was suspected : 


5 ‘om, iN never wed but for a prize 
owe _ _ rennet cr ppteey pend fae cottage, a bake-shop, and three hundred dollars, with the slight 


Not fond « yet always trim and neat; 


Never perfuin’d, yet like a rose-bud sweet 


f dress incumbrance of himself and his violin, because she 


pade a previous engagement with another gentleman 


merely 












Well bred, as she in town ha 1 pass’d her life 
Yet lest, frugal, as a country wife Had there been a mill-pond at the front door our hero would 
‘You lie a bac! r, my frie nd,’ I said 

Or must bespeak | there's none ready mad undoubtedly have drowned himself; but it would have been | 


rashness to have left the treasure vacant, and his bake-shop| 
unoccupied, so he determined to mount his horse and take a 
l|ishert ride. 





———————EEE = 


DESULTUORY SELECTION 


It was nearly night when Johnny wended his 
way homeward; and being particularly unwilling to ride 
j; alone in the dark, he trotted up alongside a closely muffled 
traveller, and wished him cheerfully “good « the 
jtraveller nodded stiffly, without turning his head; Johnny 


gazed wistfully at the tired nag, the Machinaw blanket, th 


THE VILLAGE MUSICIAN, 


BY JAME® HALL. vcning 


We are sorry to be obliged to mutilate so amusing and 
lever a story as this, but it is too long to be extracted entire ; 

and we must e’en beg the author’s pardon for liking him so | leggins, and other fizens, as we say in the west, and wondered 
who it could be whvu 


ell that we cannot forbear taking a few extracts. was too proud toreturn a civil salutation 


The village musician is Johnny Vanderbocker, a neat|| “ You seem to be travelling, Mister,’’ said he j 
quare-built Dutch lad, who whilom was a great favourite in|} “ You have guessed right,” replied the traveller 


Herkimer, New-York. The first time Johnny was enabled to| 
think of two things at once, was when he became deeply | 
mamoured of a beautiful girl of nifieteen. Lucy Atherton, |! 
the young lady in question, had beauty enough to compensate | 


“ Have you travelled tar? 

“ Tolerably.” 

Now this was very perplexing. ‘“Tolerably"’ might mean 
ten, or twenty, or a hundred miles ; but it« ould not apply to 
He thought he would try again 
ught make 


Hi 


for the loss of wealth, and a sufficient portion of the family ||a long journey. 
inheritance of pride to enable her to hold her head quite as}, “ Well, Mister, if I mo 
high as any belle in the village. Indeed se made it a point ||come from ? 

‘o take precedence wherever she went; andas she did it with || “Just back 
out the appearance of ill-nature, and without displaying any \ 
self-important airs, it seemed to be universally conceded to|| 
her. She was the reigning beauty of the village—the pret- 
tiest, the gayest, and the most graceful of the ‘maiden train || 
who danced to the music of Johnny Vanderbocker’s violin. | 
It was a treat to behold her laughing face, her lovely form, and | 
her light step, as she flew, with joyous heart and noiscles 


so bold, where d 


here,” was the laconic reply 


“ From Oneida ?” 

ee No, further back." 

|| “ From Cataraugus ?” 

“No, further back.” 

“J guess may be you come all the way from Buffalo 
“ No, further back.” 

Johnny scratched his head in amazement 


been | 
She was in the habit, too, of leading off the sets, |) 
and the choice of the air was generally dictated by her taste. |) 
On such occasions she would address our hero with the most || 
winning grace, and in tones of the sweetest euphony, ask .Wr. ] 
Vanderbocker for “ that delightful tune which he played so| 
charmingly.” Accustomed to the plain appellation of “ John-| 


and || 


Then would he close | 


But he kept his own counsel se closely, that none could 


|| with any shadow of reason that he had any thoughts at all— 
| except upon one occasion, when Lucy Atherton, having gone | 
through a scamper down with uncommon spirit, he exciaim- || 


jidea of a wife entirely unsettled his thoughts, which com-| 


“A wife!’ quoth he, casting al "We tnew ©, 


lisource of light, 


] “Do your people, 


god, 
likneel hefore an earthly flame ! 


“No, further back;”’ 

“ Well, what's back of that? 
* Indiana.” 

* And do you live there ?” 
“No, further back.” 

“And what's back of that?” 
* Hilinois.” 

“Oh, you live in Ilinois.”’ 

“ No, further back.” 

“T guess you don’t live at all, 


exelaimed Johnny, trembling 
all over, “ Weil, Mister, if it’s no harm, what's back of Illinois?’ 
“* Missouri.” 

| “Do you live there ?” 

“Tea” 

To make a long story short, this traveller proves to be Lucy 
Atherton’s lover, come to claim her hand. in very 
christian-like ten.per, accepts an invitation to the wedding 
But he hung up his violin. 

“ Never,” said he, “ shall any other woman dance to musk 
lof mine; I have played my last tune, and I shall now do as my 
father did; make bread, and lock up my dollars in the old chest. 


Johnny, 


i! 





THE PARSER, THE JEW, AND THE CHRISTIAN 
BY KRUMMACHER 
A Jew entered a Parsee temple, and beleld the sacred fire 
“ What!” said he to the priest, “do you worship the fire ? 
“ Not the fire,” 
blem of the sun, and of his genial heat.” 
| “Do you then worship the sun as your god 


answered the priest: “it is to us an em 


” asked the 
\Jew. “Know ye not that this luminary also, is but a work 
of that Almighty Creator ? 


replied the priest; “ but the uncultivated 
man requires a sensible sign, in order to form a cones ption 
of the Most High. 


an image of that invisible being who blesses 


And is not the sun, the incomprehensible 


and preserves all things ? 
then, 


rejoined the Israelite, “ distin 
They call 
descending even from this to a haser olyect, they 


Ve 


blind the inw ard eye; and while y 


guish the type from the original ? e sun thet 
and, 
amuse the outward but 
hold to them the earthly 
from them the heavenly light! ‘Thou shalt 
image or any likeness’ 


” asked the 


withdraw 
unto thyself any 


ve 
not make 
“How do you designate the Supreme Being 
Parsee. 
“We call him Jehovah 
who was, and who will be,” 


Adonia, that is, the 
answered the Jew 


Lord who i 
“ Your appellation is grand and sublime,” said the Parsee 
“but it is awful too.’ 
A Christian then drew nigh and said 
We call him Farner 
The Pagan and the Jew looked at each other and said, 


‘Here is at once an image and a reality: it is a word oj 
the heart. 

Theretore they all raised their eyes to heaven, and said 
with reverence and love Ovr Farner!” And the y took 


each by the hand, and all three called one another brothers! 


THE STARS. 


the following article 


There is that 


mends the whole to the eye and ear of one accustomed to feel 


a pre itiness in com 
it is what those who cannot write, and are too stupid to com 
“twattle.” The 


educated man secks condiments to tts grosser aliments, 


wehend, usually denominate mind of an 
and 
he who has not a relish for chaste, tasteful con 
only making an affectation of an appetite for the solid pro- 
ductic He is like the 
nen-knives and scissors, not for the sake of nourishment, but 
He who is 


Smith, 


womtion, 1 


ns of the mind juggler, who swallow 


to excite astonishment always wrinkling his 


hrow over extracts fron Sav, and Ricardo, with a view 
f puzzling others with what he does not understand himac!f, 
with a 


sneer at his appetite 


is like the bibber, who gets intoxicated tumbler of 


whiskey, and abuses those wh 
lhe taste 


ment, cultivates and gratifies a refined appetite, 


> may 


mun of true studies varieties in his entertain 


and rises from 
Let u 
champaign, unported trom 


his meal with his guests a wiser and a better man 
finish ours with the following 1. ¢ 
the Boston Constellation 

Those young-looking rascals that peep from out the blue 
above us—who have winked down upon our forests and fol 
hes for so many centuries—-who nightly come out from their 
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EEE . 
homes to light up the sable countenance of old night—who 
and what are ye? Are ye shining worlds, and have ye 
bright eyes and broken hearts in your realms, such as shine 
and break here? Move ye op your immeasurable path, 
thoughtless of earth and its graves—its greatness and its 
perishability?, Whence come ye and whither do ye go? Reck 
ye of time, or do ye move amidst the endless spaces and inter-|| 
I see your bright faces reflected || 




















minable paths of eternity ? 
in the lake—your silvery hue resting on the leaves of the|| 
forest—but who and what are ye? And who and what is the || 
inquirer? The dust will cover him; but ye will shine on.|) 
Ambition disappointed—love ruined—the gray of age on|| 
him—=still will ye shine, and gild the headstone of his grave, || 
when he that once lived shall be forgotten. The monareh and | 
his sceptre will cramble—the oak grow old and fall—the river) 
cease to follow its bed—empires wax and wane—but still ye] 


will shine on unruffled, serene, glorious, beautiful, as now. | 
Not one ray will flee from your glittering brows, though it) 
will fall on other eyes, on unborn millions—on other forests) 
ind lands now unknown to those who, in mockery of science, | 
trace out your paths through the infimity of heaven. Bright 
stars, look not in mockery upon me! but gaze on human | 

| 


power, on human genius, and read to both the lesson of hu- 





man frailty.” United States Gazette. || 





A FRONTIER INCIDENT. 

Some time in the spring of the year 1815, Samuel Ceeil, | 
residing on Station Camp Creek, then thought to be in| 
Wayne county, Kentucky, but now Tennessee, was absent! 
in the mountains. His wife being out of meal, started to a! 
neighbour’s to borrow some, but first securely closing and| 
barring the door, leaving three young children in the house, || 
the oldest a girl and two younger boys, for safety during her | 
absence. She took two of the oldest children with her to}| 
help her carry the meal, and bear her company. Shortly 
after her departure her husband returned, unbarred the door, | 
and being warm and fatigued, laid down and fell asleep. | 
The three young children getting at liberty, pursued the| 
tracks of their mother. She shortly returned, found her hus- 
band at home fast asleep, and the children missing ; she |} 
awoke her husband and informed him of the circumstances ; | 
they immediately pursued the track of the children, followed 
them to the crossing of Station Camp Creek, but could make 
no discovery. The neighbours in this thin settled part of the 
country being informed of the circumstances, united in the 








Foe the Mirror 


KATHLEEN 0 MOORE. 


She hung on my bosom, and vowed to be true, 
As I kissed off a tear-drop, and murmured adieu, 
Then, slow and sad-hearted, 
From Kathleen I parted, 
From Kathleen ©’ Moore. 


I tore myself from her, and left her in tears, 
With a pang at my heart, yet remembered for years, 
Though hope was repeating 
A promise of meeting 
With Kathleen O’ Moore. 
Twas eve, and the moon brightly smiled on the spot 
As I lingered to gaze yet again on the cot 
That held the dear treasure 
I loved without measure, 
My Kathleen O’ Movure. 


And hope fondly whispered with flattering tone, 
That I shortly might call the dear creature my own; 
But hope has deceived me, . 
For fate has bereaved me 
Of Kathleen O’ Moore. 


A richer swain woo’d, and she smiled on his plea, 
And she gave him the hand she had plighted to me, 
And left me to languish 
With heart-rending anguish 
For Kathleen O’ Moore. 








THE DRAMA. 


THE OPERA, 


Havine expressed ourselves strongly but justly, in several 


previous articles, touching the merits of the Park theatre in 


its musical department, and in so dving having been infiuen 
ced by no motive of a personal nature, but by an honest desire 
to do our duty fearlessly and with zeal to our readers, we con- 
ceive that any observations of a contrary description ought to 
receive double force, and meet with that attention on the part 
of the management, which strict impartiality alone deserves. 
We confess that the able and efficient conduct of Mr. Simpson 
has given us an establishment of which we have a right to be 
proud; that the Park theatre is one of the prominent objects 
which we, with natural pride, point out and recommend to 
the notice of strangers, as a pledge that New-York is the 
metropolitan seat of the fine arts, and that we can distinguish 
and encourage merit. More than once have we acted the 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
! . 


| An Address delivered before the Philolexian and Peithologian Socie 
ties of Columbia College, by Gulian C. Verpianck, one ef the regents 
of the univerity of the state of New-York, pronounced August the 
second, 1530, and published at the request of the societies. G, C 
and H. Carvill 


' 

| Iv was not, we believe, until within the last few years, that 
the practice became common, in our colleges, for the literary 
societies formed by the students within their walls, to invite 
|gtaduates advanced in years and honours, or distinguished 
men without reference to the place of their education, to de- 
liver addresses before them at fixed periods. The society, called 
the Phi Beta Kappa, which has some innocent mysteries of 
its own, and some equally innocent and perhaps well founded 
|pretensions to superior merit among its members, seems to 
jhave set this good example. It has its annual orators and 
| poets ; although we observed with regret that at the last cele- 
| bration at New-Haven, the bard, who was no other than our 
own Fitz G. Halleck, as clever and sensible a man as was ever 
|instigated by those pagan devils, Apollo and his nine young 
women, to make metre, was advertised as among the missing 
,In consequence, the people assembled on the occasion had no 
|poetry with which to wash down the substantial prose de- 
ilivered to them by Mr. Grimke. The latter was excellent, 
however; and perhaps it was better that the digestion of the 
igreat moral truths it incuicated was not interfered with by 
| flights of the imagination, or vagabond waggery, which our 
‘minstrel can no more avoid, when he stumbles upon a droll 
‘association, than Jack Shephard could keep his hands out of 
a gentleman’s fob, when he saw a convenient opportunity of 
jmaking him carry less weight 

We are to enter however the solemn precincts of academic 
groves and halls, and must proceed in agrave vein in the few 
remarks we have room to offer on the subject inhand. These 
annual addresses are calculated to do great good, to give dig 
nity to the youthful societies by whose call they are invoked, 
confidence to their literary pride, and ambitious emulation to 
their members ; character to the institutions to which they 
belong ; and credit to the nation of whose patriots, philoso 
phers, legislators, lawyers, and scientific and literary men, they 
jare and must be the nurseries. We have seen two attorney 
\generals of the United States hearkening to the request of 
|young people in the vestibule of the temple ofknowledge, and 
)with all the wariath which the freshness of old recollection: 
jexcited, and the accuracy which experience had taught, gra 


hunt for nights and days ; the waters, eddies, and drifts, the||cicerone to our drama, and quitted our gratified triend on the ‘tifving the neophites by accepting their invitation, and a de 
mountains, cliffs and valleys, were all explored and searched || wharf of one of our rivers, next morning, with the recommen-|'lighted audience, by unlocking the stores of their several 


| 


by the mother, futher, and neighbours, but all in vain. ‘I he} 
bereaved parents were almost inconsolable. At one time 
they thought the children in attempting to cross the stream, 





dation of “Go thou and do likewise.” We now shall notice | 
some errors, and submit to the manager’s good sense the pro- 
i 


priety of correcting them. The music played by the band on! 


treasuries of knowledge and of thought. We allude, it i 
unnecessary to add, to Mr. Berrien and Mr. Wirt. 
| As a mere intellectual exhibition of power, the address de- 


on : . . | 
were drowned and had drifted; then that some ravenous | ordinary nights, is worn out—the public are wearied of it ‘| livered at Hamilton college by Governor Cass, on a recent oc- 
beast had devoured them; at another time, that they had/||we allude to that which is called act music, some of which | casion, will probably rank highest among the productions of 


perished with hunger, cold, and thirst ; or that some wicked 
persons, or perhaps some skulking Indians, might have stolen |) 


with the grieving parents and anxious neighbours. 


has beena tenant of the Park orchestra tor upwards of twenty 


this kind. He took for his subject the steady progress of 


years! Having a fine band, why not use it? Observe the|/moral and mental improvement (their advance is simulta- 
or kidnapped them—but all was mystery and uncertainty |musicians themselves, in playing this common stuff; they | neous) through the convulsions the world bas undergone in 


take up their instruments carelessly, and at any moment— 


its peopling and in its wars; and with sound learning, apt 


About eight or ten days ago, the oldest boy of the three} nay, blindfolded, tardy individuals, could join themat any given | perception, and happy eloquence, avoiding superstition on the 
children, now a young man, presented himself at home before |) bat : books are useless ; they lie on the desks it is true, but) one hand and fulse philosophy on the other, displayed the 
his parents, announced his name and told the circumstances. | they are not needed by halt of the performers. Another error! advance of the human intellect, its tendency, and the obliga 


imagine to yourself how lost in astonishment and anxious|| 
feelings were the parents; they listened with eager ear to|| 
hear of the other two. When kidnapped he was only four) 
years old, and could tell but little of the circumstances ; all! 
he knew was, that seven of the Cherokee Indians came across} 
them, and took him, his sister and brother, and bore then || 
off; that the youngest brother, unable to bear the fatigues, 
and for want of milk, or proper food, perished on the road ; 
that they were taken to the Indian country, thence carried to || 
the Arkansas, beyond the Mississippi. From his sister he} 
learnt his name, and something of the country from whence || 
they were taken, and, by inquiries, had been enabled to reach | 
his father’s and mother’s house. His sister was living, and || 
was married a few days before his departure to a Spaniard, | 
a great distance off. 





Kentucky Argus \ 





i 
Do not suffer yourself to be led away by the multitude, for 
yeu will be alone when you die, and when you render your!) 
last account. 
Think whence you are and whither you are going, and || 
where you would dwell for ever. i 
Riches consist in that which sufficeth, and not in that| 
which is superfluous. 


is, the continual and hacknied use of three or four overtures | 


to operas, most of them in use at the theatre. We will enume- | 
rate the Caliph of Bagdad, the Marriage of Figaro, and Ma-| 
saniello, 
bad taste we have to point out, was on the late production | 
of the melodrama called Valmondi—which, as regards music, 

is mere trash—although superb as a spectacle. Every even-|! 
ing the overture of Der Frieschutz is played, and thus its value | 
is lost to the opera. Overtuies are now written as part of the \ 
pieces which they herald to the public, particularly the one in| 
question, and the manager acts in direct opposition to rules 
long established and strictly adhered to at both the great patent 
theatres in London, by allowing this to take place; added to 


| 


which, he destroys the weight and efiect of that very musi 
when he presents regular opera. As well might he cut out 
three or four speeches and situations from the School for 
Scandal, and add them to some paltry farce, or patch some} 
Cobourg or minor theatre melodrama with an act from Meta-| 


mindful or reckless of such improprieties. A proof of the 
contrary was duly given on the evening of Mrs. Austin’s be- 
nefit, when sundry hisses were justly bestowed upon the} 
band for omitting to play the overture of the Barber of Seville. } 


tions its developement imposes on the rising generation. Old 
illustrations or allusions become novel when touched by his 
original mind; and the torch he carries into the catacomls 


But the greatest instance of mistaken and decided |'of antiquity is lit at a new fire. 


Mr. Verplanck was called upon by the two societies of Co 
luinbia college to deliver the first address of this kind befor 
them. The alumni of this most venerable instititution formed 
an association several years ago, agreeing to keep alive their old 
and hallowed reminiscences by an annual meeting of such es 
were within hail, and by appowuting an orator for the occa 
sion. His excellency Governor Clinton, Professor Renwick, 
and Judge Irving have successively performed the duty, ot 
rather the pleasing task assigned to them by their brethren 
of the college; and how well they discharged it, the printed 
discourses which have been widely circulated and read, beat 
testimony. There is, however, a peculiar usefulness in allow 
ing the young gentlemen who belong to the societies, in 
which they take a personal pride, strengthened by the politi- 


|;mora. Let not the manager suj pose that the public are un-{'cal as well as liverary rivalship which generally prevails, 


where there are two in the same seminary, to select thei. own 
orator, and have the managewent themselves of the arrange 
ments on the occasion of the address. 

Mr. Verplanck has been most happy in the argument select 


There is no better type of a great talker, than a very long|| Where excellence exists in any department as in that of mu- |/ed for his theme; and certainly the college which furnished him 


and cold winter night. 


sic at the Park, the people have a right to observe, and will} with such superabundant materials tor his purpose, may ft 


We seek for riches and do not find them; we do not seek |! remark on the least deviation from propriety. It is a high ||her classical and towery head high among ali the others ot 
dor the lerd of our days, bat, alas! it comes | 


N. E. Galaxy.!! 


compliment to the manager. E 
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a = = = —— —- STEALER ————— - . 
ever by the lips of eloquence ; and the long train of her dead We mean no flattery when we say that be has sketeled, {nights pleased with it, After that is to come a history of De- 
worthies is made to pass before eyes privileged to gaze upon the |! with a masterly hand, the intellectual portraits of Hamilton, | monology and Witchcraft, by Sir Walter Scott, than whom 
walls, where the “holy shades” are still “adored,” of those |} Jay and Livingston, for whom alone he had room upon his || we venture to say, there is no author better able to handle 
who were the fathers and benefactors of our country. canvass. Our readers, if they have still in prospect the | the subject to perfection. 
In returning thanks to their orator for his address, the |} pleasure of perusing the whole address, will have probably 
committee of the two societies properly speak of it as “‘elo-|) seen these delineations extracted in the daily public journals. |The Auiantie Souvenir, for 1831. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 1890 
quent and classical.” It is both. Had we time to comment | For convenience, as well as of necessity, we therefore pass | In compliance with, in our judgment, a very silly custom, 
on the style, we should characterize it as pure, while it is full |} over them. The tribute paid to the memory of Tompkins, | which seems to have for its object the hastening on of 
and flowing, and polished ad unguem, while it bears no visi- || whose brief and brilliant career belongs not only to the |time—as if it were too long—and the anticipation of festivi 
ble marks of elaboration. The brief extracts we shall make || annals of the state but of the Union, is fine and just; as is |/ties—as if they were not best when fitted to their own set 
ust speak for themselves, and our business is with the matter | that to Harrison, the Father, as he was latterly esteemed, of |seasone—the Atlantic Souvenir for INS1, has already been 
of the discourse. the New-York bar. The notice of Clinton we choose to | published. We cannot conceive of a solitary reason fr this 
It opens by adverting to the powerful effect produced upon | extract, as coming from one who, placed in political opposition | How much more appropriate would not its coming forth be 
the character of the Roman citizens, by keeping, in religious |to that statesman, could have afforded during his lite, as he | mace by delaying it until the first day of the new year? How 
ceremonies and secular celebrations, the memory of the illus- || does on this occasion, to do homage to the zeal for accom- uch more intense would be the curiosity to view its beauties, 
trious dead before the eyes of the people; a practice dwelt | plishing grand objects of utility, and the power of doing so, |and how much more eager the desire, and probably the dis 
upon by Polybius as constituting one of the great elements o!|| which have made its subject immortal. | position as well as the power to purchase it? As it is now 
national power. Well and truly Mr. Verplanck remaras, that!) «The memory of De Witt Clinton, the first graduate after the peace | taanaged, these annuals have lost all their charms long betore 


; . — inhi of 1783, is another brilliant and treasured possession of this college. ee ogchs . nt 
. ve . £ - ‘ ved : 7" 
cold generalizations, however good and necessary, are IT an she eacecmeaiatidikaien Gta bemoan pesentiy boon paid to bis the season for exchanging presents has arrived ; and other 
in their eflects upon the generous feelings, in comparison with | memory, and especially that luminous view of his character ax ascho- novelties, less worthy, perhaps, occupy their place. This 

. . . || lar and a statesnian, as the promoter of good education and useful . -orette: . » be j 
examples vividly presented, conjured up, as it were, on the ngrevement, contained in the dieseuses tately delivered Grom this |” #=0the ularly to be regretted in relation to this truly beauti 
very arena of their youthtul wrestling for the prize of renown. | place, by Professor Renwick, to the alumni of Columbia college, |ful production. Many popular names ennch the catalogut 


any thing I could now say on the same subject would be but useles a eat 
“A simply stated tact, a date, a mere name, is then sufficient to repetition Else would I gladly pay the ae due to his eminent |! authors who have conspired to ador its pages with some 


excite the flush of patriotic ympathy, or the thrill of generous €u- || »oq jasting services, and honour that lofty ambition which taught | of their happiest eflusions. This will not be doubted when 


thusiasa) him t to desi 1 d utility, and to their suceessful exec , . 

“Por these, the most exalied uses of History and Biography, ot | tion Pe bert pe a te at memes Saye seni “e am 8 anaeee we enumerate Paulding, Wetmore, Stone, Leggett, Barker, 
literature and eloquence, America bas already rich and abundan' |! and public spirited people. For whatever of party animosity might || Smith, Willis, Miss Sedgwick, Mrs. Sigourney, &c. among 
materials. Here the ordinary tiistory ot centuries has beencrowded || jaye ever blinded me to his merits, had died away long before his - 
into tue space of a single life. Here the hambie colony of one gene. | death; and | could now utter his honest praises without the imputa | the contributors. One oi the tales—if wot the best, certainly 


raion has, in another, risen into a powertul state, and expands W 4/l tion of hollow pretence from others, or the mortifying consciousness lone unsurpasse d by any other composition in the volaume—hes 
great empire ina third. This rapid course of events could not pas« | in iy own breast, of rendering unwilling and tardy justice.’ . 
aloag without developing the energies of minds worthy of the times ve s ‘ 

and equal to their greatest occasions. Their scene of action was vast The notices of Pishop Moore and Dr. Bowden will be 


and magaificent; they were animated and sustained by stronger as oni » a ‘the ter ti 

well as ee motives than heathen philusophy ever knew ; be oop as true, by every chit ne a as ener: || type, paper, and binding are all calculated to convey the most 

scvence had armed their minds with powers, to which the knowledge || their i ctions. sang tribute to the memory of || - ' 

of the chiefs and rulers of pasi age sens as that of children. It “S| a . « ; i favourahle ideas of the improvement made in these arts by 

one of the best and most exaited duties of the men of the present day || Bruen, late pastor of the Presbyterian church in Prince-street, 
| 


to make the characters and iives of these fathers of our country, || is as beautiful as it is brief: . 
known and familiar to the youth of our land, and to accustom thei |! | inceasing efforts to gratify the taste of the literary coteries. 


to draw the lessons of wisdom, and the examples of virtue, from our i “Thence I might lead you along among the tombs of the learne ' i While on the subject of the Annuals, we must be permitted 
own annals: ‘ Heroum laudes et yacta parentum, legere, and trot i] and the good, who, in their days of youth and hope, filled there hall 
them to learn, ‘gue sit cognoscere virtus,’” | and who now rest in peace; pausing ever and anon, to mourn ove’ ji to express our deep regret at the melancholy termination of 


, » | same one of those whom we have revered or loved. until we stoppe | ; cae - ee al . 
Whether a son of Coluwbia College has been extravagant } semather ob the oti fresh aneveet senna Broun che existence of our townsman, Francis Herbert, Esq. It is 


in vindicating her claims to distinction from the oumber ot | Sens Recuienl cole ectial tesgens ; reported that he starved to death in our streets ; and that so 
great, and wise, and good men she has nurtured, may be | Ricshiedhel Udita, itil: Unie teens eiinten ten ‘bdurate were the hearts of our citizens, despite the humour, 
judged of by the few, the elite, whom he had time to mentiot.. | aalieeneiitee vane Tee ie widely devistad Geman ho oe jj the bonhommie, and the sprightly wit of this most excellent 
We hear of armies of ouried wise men, who read and wrote, || ae ’ ’ || wan, there were none to give him bread or water! 


. || lie prints, is the last for which the speaker had room in hisexhi 
and were unquestionably studious and somewhat pragmatical | 


i diate , ‘i bef hed bition ; and is masterly, so far forth as he had liberty to fil 
7 , a0 4 ; < - ° R Phil } 
: ay Gnd generation, ceca ct whem Rac hisapethesss! up the outlines. The application, as it may be called, ad | Encyclopedia Americana, vol. iv. Philadelphia Carey & Lea. 1838 
in an acrostic, and his immortality guaranteed by a picture, | 7 
! 


in come of out ehder Usccary establishments, Bat of these dressed to the gentlemen of the two societies, after a review) ‘The fverth volume of this popular dictionary has made its 
, . “yt : of the characters of these worthies, is worthy of the text on appearance, It completes the letter C, and carnes the work 
whose influence upon the movements of mankind, in tie} abit teen Geta EVE. T f , j 

Qi . i} fe i to EVE. POUrse, ad us to exa- 
process of their entranchisement from antiquated errors, bas| ; . . “parte hy a en en ener 
.. | The orator of the societies alludes happily to the names o! || :une the contents; but if they are equal in value to those of 

been most immediately and emphatically felt, we believe Co-| many alumni of the college of our city, who are yet amongst | ¢} ji ! , hey will ! h 

: te 0 » college of our city. who are vet ¢ gst || > Ce . ~ » elo > . 
lumbia College (depreciated as she has been, because she | . ay y . [eae FORCES CONES, Wey Was canes 0) Cee Ge 


admits of noquackery, and imsiste apon accurate ecquisementa the crowd of living men, but who must be remembered when | vourable estimation in which this publication is already held 
aM t /\iwe, who now jostle with them in daily intercourse, hav« 
will furnish a most honourabie proportion. Her presideut, | altel tlad cen Sinaia , A 2 Gerdes Goes QE — 
. ae aravans that eet out every listant fu re DOU » 
Dr. Cooper, was, when the struggle for freedom began, all’ tal >it THE NEW-YVORK MIRRKROR. 
: ; > || whence no traveller returns. ‘These are my ornaments, 
‘high-toned, English-university tory, of the last century.” |) . : j = 
, ’ r ; 8 “* ||Columbia college may say with honest pride ; and when she : - ome 
What had this to do with the “ march of mind ?” i Mie ; The Fair.—The annual exhibition of the American Insti 
|| shali count her jewels hereaiter, the author of this address will | 


“To these he re should scarcely have looked for any of the ear-| ; ” we ast week, « shed to thousands of 
fo these halls we should scarcely have looked for any of the ear | not be forgotten, as an enlightened and practical patron of j tute was held last week, and furnished to thousands ¢ 


liest champions of American rights. Yet why not! In them class lo } er ys at vidence ? 
, ra , » evidences of the pro- 
lore had univided to the studeut the grand and excii.ng sentiments of || sound and liberal education ; an accon plished scholar; anda he tified spectators the most indubitable evi a I 


ancient liberty; here the discipline of mathematical reasoning—a| , ain ) gressive, lay, rapid Improvements made by our dome 
liscipline, if possible, still more valuable than the couclusions which | philosophical cupounses beth of th — ara ET | n anuiacturers. Fabrics of the most costly and luxurious 
that reasoning establisies—had trained him to think and to judge tor || laws, and of the evidences of the truth of that jaw whiel: 1s | 8" 4 7 . 

himself; and here he had been directed by the great masters of Eng-|| higt Sh ay ch b } i her she character, no less than those which minister to the mere ne- 
lish, philosophy, by Bacon and Locke, to venerate, to feel, and tol) trom on high. She may claim to Rave contributed her share} -essities of life re exhibited ; | their execution might 
assert the rights of private judgment and conscience. \Yes—leara- || in ripening tue faculties which are thus exercised. The genius rere Sy See eee. ener " ! - 
ing may be, and too often has been, the slavish handmaid of power, . | well challenge, bo effect of appearance and more curabie 
hoodwinked by early prejudice, jured oy interest or dazzled ~ aro. || Of her pupils isthe endowment of God. She has been singu- | Senna See ae st skilful fi 

dition. But these are not the true natural results—they never can ilarly favoured in having given culture and direction to the | tests, comparison with the products of the most 6 ilful fore gn 
be-—of any study which otherwise enlarges the understanding and |} oi = : PB ~ industry. Is it not to be regretted that one of the main pil 
levates the soul. ‘Those who so believe, do but vilify heaven’s best || CReTgies of so many, whose memory calumny cannot stain, nor ” ; k l val 
fifts tothe human race. Weil hath it been said of such reasoners, by || oblivion etiace— lars of our social fabric should be made the mark for politica 
‘philosophical and republican poet— shafts, and thus be seriously injured! We are no advocate 








been transferred to the first page of this number. The cop- 
perplates are generally excellently well executed, and the 


our countrymen. Carey & Lea deserve rich rewards for then 




















‘Nec annorum series, nec fuga temporum * 


‘Oh fool! to think the man whose ample mind I for hivh tariffs, and illiberal restrictions on commerce; we 
Must grasp at all Luat yonder stars survey ; | gra ” - , ' 
Must join the noblest iorms of every kind, |Family Library, No. IX.—Life of Lord Byron By John Galt would see all branches of home industry, whether direct 
( ous nee porren ny oh ae J. @J. Harper. 153) ‘ed to the plough, the wave, the field, or the s)indle, 
an e’er his country’s majes | j 7 . ws 
Unmoved ples = —— || Another life of Lord Byron! We have not yet found equally encouraged and protected ; and we believe that the 
. Oh fool! to deem : jume to read Mr. Galt, but we have looked at the titles of enterprise, the intelligence, and emulation of the people, 1.05 
That he whose thougit must visit every theme ! : ~ 
e e ‘ . a a” * | his chapters, and to judge from them, we should call this po safely entrusted with the regulation of each; but surely 
ye age oy neg - || volume rather a description than a biography ; an analysis or political hostility should not be enli-ted against any one of the 
° node science traugin, | . ? = 
Shall spurn at freedom’s faithful band || attempt at analysis of the character of Byron, as illustrated | three as we see most incautiously and even wickedly done, 
Onnise ion noon any oneeheqgmy | by his writings and his actions, rather than a history of his) },, opposite partizans, against both commerce and manufac 
bir gix S from the sun Pr ' : 
Or deal their vengeance with a woman’s hand.’ ” | lite ; as such, we think it the more likely to be interesting and | tures Such indiflerence or wanton enmity to the public 


Mr. Verplanck might have stated, had it occurred to him, || valuable. So much has been written and printed about By- | wea), bespeaks the most abject absence ot all those ennobling 
48 @ most pointed illustration of the poet’s theory and of his|| ron’s person and adventures, that it is next to impossible to feelings and enlightened sentiments which are the ornaments, 
own, that the boy Hamilton was actually engaged, while lis- || furnish any new facts concerning him; but after ail that has 4. they are the result, of political freedom. ‘True Americans 
tening daily to the doctrine of the tory president, in carrying | been said and sung, his mind remains a mystery; and per- participate in no such degradation. ‘They must and do rejoice 
on with him a controversy in the public papers, in which the || haps there are few men better qualified than Mr. Galt to bring | j,, the unrestricted advancement of every art which can give 
latter did not know his antagonist, and the lad, in the people’s| that mystery to light. We are glad to see the flourishing con- employment to the industry of the people, elicit their ingenai 
“pinion, certainly had the best of the argument. || dition of the Family Library ; one of the most useful and im- ty, or elevate them in the scale of knowledge and humanity. 

As belonging to this early and bright period of the college| portant compilations that has ever issued from the press. The  ~ 

ry, he mentions the names of Jay, and Livingston, and|| next volume, as we are informed, is to contain a life of Ma-| : ry by oa etre a" was omitted through mis 
Morris, and Benson; Van Cortlandt, and Rutgers, and Troup, | homet, written expressly for the work by one of our own ~ gee in ones —s 4 diseovered until the page on which it é 
tnd Hamilton, countrymen. We read the work in manuscript, and were || printed had gone to press 


Token for 1531," for the 
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HELEN TREVOR. 


WRITTEN BY THOMAS MOORE, ESQ.—THE MUSIC BY CHARLES E. HORN. 
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the pur- ple fell; When He-len sought the sil-ver tide, That wan-der’d throug! the flow’ - 


pride, at 


ailing o'er 


ry dell, That wan-der’d through the flow’-ry dell 


* Haste, sol-dier, 









































sung, The bri dal waits poor He-len Tre - vor;"* Her wak'-ningchords sad ee - ho 
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strung, And mourn - ful sigh’d, “poor He- len Tre - vor 
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24—So sweet that voice’s moanings low, {| “Speed, soldier, speed, the warhoop's past, }} 3d4—The silent stars had sunk to rest, l! “ Wake, soldier, wake, thy Helen save ; 
Each zephyr held his trembling wing ; | And thou shalt leave thy Helen never '"* | And dark and drear that silver flood ; | With sullen moan the waters sever,”’ 
The bulbul hush'd his half-breath'd vow, | Speed from the trumpet's deadly blast! | The moon had doff’d her golden erest, j The birch weeps o'er fair Helen's grave, 

To list the lovely maniac sing: }] Wild echo dreaming, murmur’d “ never.” When Helen on its margin stood : | And echo's note is hush'd for ever. 





Varieties. 
~- pesmenin him; the size lessens as they ajproach; they draw 
Tue scorrion.—The following illustration of a fact men-)) still nearer, and the extraordinary appearance is gradually, 
tioned in natural history occurred a few weeks since in London. ' | but sensibly diminished ; at last they meet, and, perhaps, the 
A gentleman connected with the custom-house found in a}) person he had taken for a monster proves to be hisown brother.” 
case of sugar, in the London docks, a small scorpion, measur-||  Tyi~x1s¢.—To think is the highest exercise of the mind ; 
ng about two inches from one extremity to the other. H: f ) say what you think, the boldest effort of moral courage ; 
took it home and put it upon a cold plate under a glass, where || and both these things are required for a really powerful writer. 
the little reptile appeared to be almost torpid, but on warming | Eloquence without thought is a mere parade of words; and 
the glass it became full of life. It was then stated by a/! no man can e xpress with spirit and vigour any thoughts but 
gentleman present, that he had heard that the scorpion, if it | his own. This was the secret of the eloquence of Rousseau. 
found itself in danger of meeting with a painful death, would|| | The principal of the Jesuit’s college one day inquired of him 
sting itself, and cause its own immediate destruction. To! iby what art he had been able to write so well. 
ascertain the fact a circle of about three inches in diameter]! | I thought,” replied the unceremonious Genevan—conveying 
was drawn about the scorpion and covered with cotton dipped)| iy these few words the bitterest satire on the system of the 
* in spirits of wine. This being ignited, the scorpion made || Je suits, and the best explanation of his own. P 
every possible effort to escape, but finding it impossible, and 





“| said what 


beginning to feel the effects of the fire, it instantly turned)! exhibiting his beautiful picture of the “ Court of Death,” in 
up its tail, and, with considerable force, struck the sting into)| Boston, he sent the late Rev. Dr. Osgood a ticket, on which 
itshead, It was dead in an instant. || was inscribed, “Admit the bearer to the Court of Death :” 


i 
i 
| 


Presvpice.—The following forcible and beautiful delinea- j|the old gentleman never having heard of the picture was |! 


tion of prejudice is ascribed by Hugh Worthington, a late) utterly confounded. ‘I expected to go before long,” said he, 
English divine, to the celebrate <d Dr. Price: “ Prejudice may] “but I was not prepared for so abrupt a summons.” 

be compared to a misty morning in October; a man goes forth Persian corns.—One of the advantages of the late war 
to an eminence and he sees at the summit of a neighbouring} between Russia and Persia will be the formation of the largest 


\ill a figure, apparently of gigantic stature, for such the im-|| collection of Persian coins ever made, from the contribution 





perfect medium through which he is viewed woald make him!) paid by the Persians te Russia, and presented by the emperor 


appear; he goes forward a few steps and the figure a vances}, 


TAKEN by sunpRise.—At the time when Mr. Peale was | 


to the acadewiy of sciences, which previously possessed, in its 
lextensive Asiatic museum, the richest collection of Persian 
‘coins of ancient times and of the middle ages. 

| HicH AND excELLENT.—“ Once,” said a quaker, in a dis- 
|mute concerning the propriety of titles, “1 had the honour ol 
jbeing in company with an excellence and a highness. His 
jexcellency was the most ignorant and brutal man | ever saw 
land his highness measured just four feet eight inches.” 

| Honesty IN SWITZERLAND.—it is customary in the canton 
lof Wallis for those who have found any thing lost, even nioney, 
to affix it to a large crucifix in the churchyard ; and there is 
not an example on record of an object being taken away 
jexcept by the rightful owner. 

| Defaced tortoise-shell combs may be cleansed by rubbing 
ithem with pulverized rottenstone and oil; pulverized magnesia 
jlafterwards rubbed on with the dry hand, makes them brighter 
|| Be not astonished when you see men of virtue in disgrace, 
and dignities worn by those who have no right to them 
\Open | your eyes and consider the innumerable stars which 
jnever lose any thing of their brightness, but the heaven's 
lturn, and now the moon, now the sun, is eclipsed. 
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